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EDITORIAL. 


mee eee 


THE senior editor of UNiTy was expected to return from 
the east early in the present week, but was unexpectedly de- 
layed, and arrives just as the paper is going to press. 


‘‘ RELIGION,’ says the Jewish Messenger, is not to be 
merely worn as a garment for illness and a comfort for death. 
If it be of a genuine stamp, it will be our companion in sun- 
shine as well asin storm. It should be a kind of sobered 
joy, a tempered cheerfulness, a buoyant sentiment that im- 
pels us to right thinking and action.’”’ 


THE sermon, ‘‘ Blessed by Drudgery,’’ by W. C. Gannett, 
is entering on its twenty-first thousand in tract form, not 
to speak of a circulation of 2500 in Unity, and of 2000 in 
‘‘The Faith that makes Faithful.’? Every week brings a letter of 
thanks from some one helped by it, or of earnest inquiry from 
some one who has seen only its name. This letter, from one 
of whom we know nothing more than the letter itself tells, 
carries a possible story of pathos that none can ever guess: 

, MINNESOTA, August 14, 1887. 
KIND SIR :—I saw your advertisement in the Housekeeper of “Blessed 


be Drudgery” for two cents, so I inclose the amount to get it. Please send 
it soon. NETTIE E. 


Ir is a matter for surprise that the religious press has been 
left almost alone in crying out against the recent act of the 
Georgia legislature, making it a state’s prison offence to edu- 
cate white and colored children in thesame school. Atlanta uni- 
versity is the object of attack. This is a good school, perhaps 
rather ambitiously named, founded by the ‘‘American Mission- 
ary Association’’ of the Congregationalists, and maintained by 
them as a philanthropic enterprise, in the interest of humanity 
rather than sect. The only white children taught there are 
the children of the professors and instructors, who are ex- 
cluded by public prejudice and jealousy from the neighboring 
white schools. It is thus evident that the co-education is no 
real threat to the cherished caste system of the south, and the 
law looks like nothing more or less than a wanton persecution 
of people who are doing for Georgia a needed work that the 
Georgians have not the intelligence to see the need of. 


AN interesting episode is the challenge of the Jndependent 
(orthodox weekly at New York) to Prof. Egbert C. Smyth of 
Andover to furnish a table of proof texts from the Bible for 
his theory of probation after death. Professor Smyth replied, 
offering to send instead of the texts a detailed argument to be 
prepared by one of his colleagues on the general teachings of 
scripture on eschatology. The /ndependent rejected this sug- 
gestion, and again demanded the texts. The professor then 
retired, leaving the honors of war decidedly on the J/ndepen- 
dent’s side, which is hardly strange. The narrow path which 
the Andover professors have marked out for themselves between 
literalism and rationalism is so exceedingly narrow that it does 
hot afford a really secure foot-hold. We incline to think 
that Professor Smyth would have compelled more respect from 
the Jndependent itself if he had answered its demand by saying 
frankly that his belief in a future probation rested not on any 
Bible text, but on his faith in the justice of God. 


THE St. Louis Christian Advocate, of August 1o, contains 
4 most entertaining editorial, entitled ‘‘ Hell,’’ from which 
we give our readers a few choice extracts. 
‘* Hell is a place, as heaven is a place, as earth is a place. 


It is located somewhere in the wide realms of God. It has 
its center and its frontier, a real place, not an airy state, in- 
tangible and dreamy, but real, as earth is real.. Men and 
women are there who used to walk the streets of earth or live 
in its beautiful homes; they are there, their identity felt and 
recognized, their citizenship in hell declared and established. 
It is a created place, prepared by God; he directed in the lo- 
cation and completing of this dark region, not with the de- 
light with which heaven was planned and built, but as really 
though more sadly, he was the maker and builder of hell. 
To live in hell is pain; its very life is torture; de- 
pression and heaviness are in its air ; its clime breeds discon- 
tent, alarm and tears. The sentence which is never to be re- 
pealed and which follows them to every nook and corner of 
their returnless exile is, Depart from me ye accursed into 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels. What 
a life! accursed by the place! accursed by its fire! accursed 
by its companions! ’”’ 

‘* Hell was not made for a day, a year, or an age, but made 
for eternity, as stable as heaven and as enduring.. Its exist- 
ence and sad history will run parallel with the existence and 
history of heaven, but without interchange or sympathy, no 
hope, no Cross bridges the awful chasm between the two. 
Heaven is enduring, its foundations fixed, its walls garnished 
by the love of God. Music and bliss fill its homes and bur- 
den its air—thrones and crowns are the reward of its radiant 
inhabitants. Hell is enduring, its foundation fixed, its walls 
shaded by the justice of God, sighing and bitterness fill all its 
homes and burden its deadly air—chains bind to misery and 
darkness its throngs of hate and guilt.”’ 

This is not, we confess, very refreshing summer reading, 
but we think an occasional extract of the kind will serve to 
keep our readers from forgetting that there is a field still 
waiting for the gospel of the supremacy of character, the no- 
bility of human nature, and the use of reason in religion. 


——_ 


Our Missionary Opportunity. 


A striking parallel might be drawn between the missionary 
field now awaiting the workers for a rational religion in the 
west, and the field in which labored the first missionaries for 
the new religion of Jesus. Then, as now, the field was in the 
apparent possession of a dead faith. The progressive thought 
of the Greek philosophers, sifting down among the common 
people of the first century, had undermined their faith in the 
classic myths, without giving them a new faith in its room, 
and thus the people had lost, with the absurd myths, some- 
thing that their fathers had known,—the feeling that man’s 
outward material life is not all, the sense of union with the 
ever present and all encircling power, which, in however 
many ways he shows himself, under however many forms the 
mind of man pictures him, stands ever for the greatest reali- 
ties of life. Among such a people, so impoverished in mind 
and spirit, were scattered the missionaries of the religion of 
Jesus,—missionaries who had themselves been reared in the 
Jewish religion, a faith that had endured for hundreds of 
years, yet except in its indirect influence had not spread be- 
yond the limits of a single nation. Its enduring strength 
came from its hold, however relaxed and uncertain at times, 
on the truth that by obedience to the divine law of right men 
come into a covenant, so to speak, with God. _ Its limitations 
came from this very laxity and uncertainty with which this 
truth was held; from the Jews’ imagining that the divine 
covenant was not with them as being obedient to God’s law, 
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but with them as the children of one righteous ancestor back 
in the prehistoric ages. Into this religion had come the new 
thought of Jesus restoring the simplicity and purity of the 
ancient faith, and bringing to it a new inwardness, a new en- 
thusiasm, a new power. 

Eighteen hundred years, and popular religion in America 
stands again almost where it stood in Corinth and Ephesus. 
Since Christianity came into the world with the freshness, the 
naturainess, the reasonableness that attest a divine revelation, 
it has been taking up accretions from the various minds 
through which it has passed. Jesus himself tried in vain to 
check the tendency of his followers to look for miracle instead 
of hearing his message. Fifty years after his death and part 
of the converts had already began to forget his words in the 
attempt to construct theories of his function as a sacrificial 
lamb. Two hundred years more, and the church was divided 
in bitter strife over the scientific relations subsisting between 
him and the infinite father and the all-pervading spirit of 
good. Twelve hundred years more, and the records of Jesus’s 
life and the letters of his followers, with the older Jewish 
literature which had helped form their ideas, were erected by 
a necessity of controversy into an infallible guide to all truth, 
and since then seekers after religion have been at the mercy 
of teachers with logical theories to construct and hundreds of 
pages of verbal inspiration to argue from, until the goodness 
of God has been impeached, the total depravity of man has 
been postulated, obedience to divine law has been classed as 
self-righteousness that is as filthy rags, and salvation from 
eternal misery has been conditioned on a weak credulity. 

At last the people, the multitude, have begun to think ; 
they have concluded for themselves that these doctrines and 
others taught in the name of religion are false. ‘* But,’’ say 
the teachers of current theology, ‘‘ all these things are written 
or clearly ifplied in the Bible. Deny even one of them, and 
you deny the whole of religion, for if every word in the Bible 
is not true, nothing is certain, and we can not even know that 
there is a God.’’ What wonder, or what shame, if the people 
answer that in that case they will believe neither in the Bible 
nor in God? And yet, how great is their loss ! 

These are the people, the unchurched, who make, up more 
than a third of America, to whom our mission is. And who 
are we? We area scattered handful of people, happy in that 
we stand in the line of progressive thought that began slowly 
instead of coming with the appalling suddenness of that which 


has been described. From one and another orthodox camp we_ 


have gradually thought our way out and joined the band that 
seventy years ago found William Ellery Channing asa leader 
up out of the unworthy thought of God and the degrading con- 
ceptions of man that were the shame of the still glorious 
Congregationalism of New England. 

And what is the gospel we have to preach? Every number 
of Uniry retells it, every word of our workers re-echoes it ; 
and we may forbear to restate it here, since we write for those 
who know it as well as we. 

Why should we not preach it to the orthodox rather than 
the unchurched ? Because ‘‘ they that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.’’ If people truly believe in 
God’s loving kindness, and think they furthermore believe 
that he is three persons in one substance ; if they believé in 
Jesus’s law of love, and wish also to think of him as a lamb 
sacrificed for human guilt; if they follow the precepts of the 
Bible, and think they are helped by the belief in the infalli- 
bility of every text,—may God be with them, for they too are 
working to make the world better, though they follow not 
with us. And it is the glory of human nature and of Chris- 
tianity that beliefs utterly repugnant to us oft-times do not 
have on those who accept them the blighting and brutalizing 
effect for which we might look. So let us leave these to help 
in their own way those whom they can help, and let us turn to 
the multitude whom they can not help. y, 

Already the multitude are beginning to hear reports of our 
gospel. In ever increasing numbers they are coming to hear 
what we have to tell, and to bring their doubts to see if we have 
any answer to offer. They have been living without religion, 
out of harmony with God and man, because religion is still in- 
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dissolubly joined in their minds to doctrines that are re. 
pugnant alike to their better judgment and their better fee}- 
ings. And the gospel God has given us to preach is the 
gospel that may be to these millions salvation, salvation from 
the lower life into the higher, from darkness into light, from 
sadness into joy. May we but realize our opportunity ! 


C. H. K, 


_OONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


To Follow. 


The men of bygone ages 
Had not the heart to sing 
Of all the joy and beauty 
We knoy the years shall bring. 


They crept amidst dense darkness, 
We grope midst passing night, 
But those who are to follow 
Shall run in broad daylight. 


Of truth they found but fragments, 
Our eyes, alas ! are weak, 
. But those who are to follow 
Shall find the things we seek. 


They saw love’s form in outline, 
We sometimes see her face, 

But those who are to follow 
Shall feel her fond embrace. 


Their songs were wails of sorrow, 
We raise a feeble voice, 

But those who are to follow 
With anthems shall rejoice. 


We can not, dare not doubt it, 
The future shall reveal 

A glory far surpassing 
Our dreams of the ideal ! 


But, progress has no limit ; 
Forever and forever, 

Some shining goal shall call for 
A yet more grand endeavor ! 


AVONIAN. 
Winpsor, Nova Scorta. 


The Tribe of the Indifferent. 


Dante found one class of beings unworthy even of hell. 
A place of great darkness was set apart for them, where, 
afflicted by mean torments, they envied every other lot. 
They were the tribe of the Indifferent. They were composed 
of two divisions ; one, the angels, who when Lucifer rebelled, 
joined neither his forces nor those of the Almighty, being 
wholly regardless of either’s victory; the other, spirits from 
earth who had never espoused any cause, but had lived im- 
mersed in self. 

Living as Dante was in times of great party strife, he nec- 
essarily held disdain for the indifferent. Our own period of 
reforms teaches us how base that attitude must have seemed 
to his ardent spirit. If we stand appalled at the picture of 
their puni-hment, we yet can sympathize with the poet’s de- 
testations of the sluggishness of these souls. Have we not 
felt thus when seeing indifference towards great wrongs that 
called for the speech and act of every generous soul? A true 
woman-suffragist is more moved by the indifference of the 
woman who boasts that ‘‘ she does not care’’ about the re- 
form, than bv the opposition of the non-suffragist. Where 
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the non-suffragist works from real conviction, her attitude 
can even be respected. But nothing extenuates the torpidity 
of the woman who does not care. A Knight of Labor may 
see in the course of some capitalist pitted against the work of 
his organization a sincerity to command admiration, but what 
can stifle his contempt for the petty self-interest of a fellow- 
workman who ‘‘ won’t be bothered by any of their affairs.’’ 

Modern study is coming to see in Dante’s vivid pictures 
the stern symbolism of results. It finds there the highest 
sort of teaching. In this portrayal of the mean state of the 
indifferent, what a truth lies hidden. They found in life 
nothing worth a struggle, they had no cause, no flag- Now 
before them is a ‘‘ whirling flag,’’ which they restlessly strive 
to follow, but though it forever allures them, it leads no- 
where, it is only the irony of their past indifference. Now 
these beings who were on earth so steeped in selfishness, are 
forever meanly reminded of their wretched selves; they are 
incessantly stung by wasps and hornets, and goaded by these 
low pangs are a torture unto themselves in place of their once 
supreme satisfaction. 

How grimly this sets forth the condition of those from 
whom has gone the noble opportunity foraction. ‘‘ The whirl- 
ing flag’’ of alost cause forever haunts their vision. Remorse 
stings them. They hate their selfish selves, and envy the 
meanest lot that would give them a chance to forget that luke- 
warm spirit that was their bane, and doomed them to the 
base condition of perpetual self-upbraidings. 

But how are we startled when we learn of the number of 
the indifferent. ‘‘ There wereso many,’’ said the poet, ‘‘ I did 
not think that ever death had had these myriads to despoil.”’ 

ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


The Lakeside School of New Theology. 


The Lakeside School of New Theology opened at Bemus 
Point on Chautauqua Lake, Friday, August 5. Up to the 
present date there have been delivered from its platform more 
than twenty-five lectures and sermons by speakers of various 
denominational affiliations, as well as by independents. Doctor 
Thomas, of Chicago, spoke on Saturday and Sunday, August 
6and 7. His earnestness and spirituality gained the com- 
plete sympathy of his hearers. The church that disfellowships 
such noble spirits as he, is committing slow but certain suicide. 
It may protect and preserve its creed, but at the expense of 
its intellectual and spiritual life. When a church cuts off 
such men, it becomes a girdled tree. The trunk and limbs 
remain, but they are robbed of the vital sap that insures their 
turther growth. The Lakeside School of New Theology has 
a platform for such men. 

President O. Cone, of Buchtel college, has delivered some 
thoughtful lectures. He is radical and uncompromising, and 


from his merciless logic no superstitious dogma e’er escapes. ' 


His lecture on ‘¢ Messianic Prophecies’’ was better adapted to 
the class room than’ to a popular assembly, but it went to the 
bottom of the question, and the attentive listener could per- 
ceive that the prophecies under consideration are destined to 
lose their traditional intefpretation. 

Rev. E. P. Adams, of Dunkirk, an independent, is a quiet 
but thoughtful man, who is doing a good work without the 
assistance of dogmatic theology. He lectured August 9g, to 
excellent acceptance. Prof. George L. Cary, of Meadville 
Theological School, gave a scholarly lecture on ‘‘ How to 
Study the Scriptures.’’ Those who know him need not be 
assured that people studying the scriptures after his method 
will fall into no serious error of doctrine. 

Rev. M. L. Williston, of Davenport, Iowa, a Congregation- 
alist, and a personal friend of Doctor Townsend, gave two 
highly interesting lectures on European travel, illustrated with 
stereopticon views. Doctor Rexford, of Detroit, has been 
stirring up the dust on the shelves of old theology. He is a 
most eloquent and forcible speaker, and carries his audience 
bystorm. Hislectures on ‘Clement of Alexandria,’’ and ‘“The 
Heathen as a Factorin Modern Theology,’’ were scholarly, and 
full of the broadest sympathy. Doctor Rexford is a tree 
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standing in a denominational garden, but extending its limbs 
far outside the boundary fence, and dropping its fruit into the 
hands of the passer by. 

Wednesday, August 10, was ‘‘ Unity Club Day,’’ anda day 
looked forward to with the greatest of interest by friends of a 
broad and genuine culture. The speakers of the day were 
Doctor Townsend, Dr. O. Cone, Arthur Stearns, and one with 
whom Unity’s readers are probably not acquainted,—Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Education, co-education, and other topics 
were discoursed upon. The western brother presented the 
aims and methods of the Unity Club, and gave us a lecture on 
Browning, which made everybody hungry for more of the 
poet to whom we were introduced in such an interesting man- 
ner. Brother Jones recited the selections from his favorite 
poet in a manner which suggested a possible field of success, 
in case he is ever excommunicated and driven into secular 
work. Miln should look to his laurels. 

In spite of his reputation as an arch heretic, Mr. Jones was 
earnestly requested to preach to the people ; and so on Thurs- 
day he again occupied the pla'form. He gave his sermon on 
‘Religion from the Near End.’’ The echoes of that sermon 
have not yet ceased to reverberate among the trees and along 
the shores of the quiet lake. Whether they will touch distant 
Chautauqua and disturb its conservatism can not yet be told. 
To say that the sermon made an impression is to use mild 
language. ‘The earnestness of the speaker, the broad catho- 
licity of the sermon, carried the people bystorm. Tears stole 
down the cheeks of warm hearted Doctor Townsen’1, as his soul 
was stirred by the religious fervor of the speaker. There was 
not any trace of dogmatic theology in that sermon, but it was 
of thought and spirit all compact. People stare in utter 
amazement when they are told that Mr. Jones is one of the 
men who are so persistently accused of denuding Unitarian- 
ism of its religious elements. 

Dr. Thomas Hill has lectured on ‘*‘ The Crucifixion Histori- 
cally Considered,’’ and on ‘‘ Toads,’’—the latter lecture being 
amusing and instructive. The programme thus far has beena 
good one, and representative of many phases of theologic 
thought. The amphitheater has no sign out, with a creed in 
black letters, but there is the warmest fellowship among the 
various ministers. 

Doctor Townsend, the founder of the institution,is broad and 
sympathetic in his spirit. He is laboring to build, on an en- 
during basis, a spiritual home for the unchurched. He has 
great power as a preacher, and his work since coming out of 
the Methodist church has been remarkably successful. His 
sermons are lofty and spiritual, full of beautiful imagery and 
noble sentiment. By allying himself with men who are work- 
ing broadly for the advancement of humanity, he hopes to 
see this institution become permanently and widely useful. 

The location of the school is a beautiful spot, on the shore 
of the now famous Lake Chautauqua. Steamers pass almost 
continually, and small craft of every kind dot the lake. The 
atmosphere is fresh and bracing, and the breezes that sweep 
over the water and through the trees are symbolic of the cur- 
rents of fresh thought which here prevent the intellectual air 
from becoming stagnant. The New Theology is not a new 
atmosphere, but a fresh and new current in the old. Uwnrry 


will hear more of the Lakeside School of New Theology. 


SOLON LAUER, 
Bemus Point, N. Y., AUG. 13, 1387. 


Wait for the Heart. 


Wait for the heart— 

Yea, patiently stand, 

E’er won to its behests: 

What is life, apart 

From days the heart makes grand ? 

The mounptain-crests 

Of their own love have led 

Men, as from land to land, 

With faith — and star-calm speed, 
From deed to deed, 

Till life was fled ! H. L. T. 
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“Qhrist Before Pilate.” 


Munkacsy’s painting of Christ before Pilate is great in both 
its realism and its idealism, It is the realism that first im- 
presses you. The picture is magnificently painted, the 
figures seem to be living men. You look into the pretorium, 
or judgment hall, where on your right sits Pilate on his raised 
and richly carved seat. On his right is Caiaphas pleading 
vehemently for the death of Jesus, who stands with bound 
wrists before Pilate, and is the central figure of the wonderful 
scene. The hall is filled with men of all conditions. The 
artist must have studied historical accuracy. He has rep- 
resented Christ without any of the conventional attributes of 
divinity. He does not look at him in the light of to-day or 
of the eighteen centuries during which he has been worshipped, 
but he sees him, and makes us see him, as he appeared 
to the people about him, a Jewish peasant, who preached 
strange doctrines, and lived according to a standard unknown 
to his fellows. They hated and feared him because they 
could not understand him. In the crowd that watch the 
trial, the faces express every shade of curiosity, malic, in- 
solence, and contempt, every phase of shallowness, selfconceit 
and worldliness. There is not much violence, only one rough 
man is shouting for a death-sentence; but there is no friend- 
liness in all the crowd. A young woman, holding a child on 
her arm, gazes with a sympathetic look at Jesus, but it is the 
sympathy that a tender nature would feel for any prisoner, 
and shows no comprehension of his character. One man 
only, sitting below Pilate, leans forward with an expression of 
interest so intense, and so free from hostility, that one feels 
that for him it might have been possible to understand the 
mission of Christ. Pilate himself is repulsive. The face is 
mean as well as troubled. He looks as if he might have that 
moment received the message from his wife ‘‘ Have thou 
nothing to do with that just man.’’ The figure of Christ is 
slender, and ratlier tall. The face is pale, there is no weak- 
ness in his look, but there are traces of suffering. It is the 
face of a man who does not heed the things of this world. 
He stands@rect, apparently unconscious even of the rope that 
binds his wrists together; his auburn hair falls lightly over his 
shoulders ; “his white robe hangs in straight folds to his feet. 
His whole expression is that of one who ‘‘ answered nothing,”’ 
and yet it is not an expression of defiance; there is no con- 
sciousness of self in it. 

As one goes again and again to study this wonderful paint- 
ing, the sense of its realism is gradually lost in the great 
lesson which it teaches, in its pure idealism. This is the trial 
of the spiritual by the worldly. The young prisoner is the 
type of all noble aspirations, of holy life, of spirituality, of 
self-sacrifice, of the comprehension of and the striving after 
the divine, and of that great love for humanity that counts 
death as nothing, if by death humanity can be lifted nearer 
to the eternal truth. And this soul comes in contact with a 
world that has nothing in common with it, but that has power 
over the body which enshrines it. Brutality howls at it, 
malice jeers at it, insolence mocks it ; self-conceit and worldly 
prosperity look askance and think it better to have this 
teacher of a truth that they will not understand put out of the 
way; Official power is troubled, it feels to some extent the 
beauty and the force of the new teaching, but it feels also its 
danger to existing institutions, and so the governor silences 
his conscience, and his intelligence, and gives himself wholly 
to the baser part of his nature, by condemning to death the 
troublesome Jewish prophet. In the young woman, in the 
one earnest man, lies the hope for the future. They will not 
forget. The woman will fee/, the man will sink that the 
prisoner was unjustly sentenced. And yet one feels that the 
triumph is with Christ, with the spiritual nature. That is 
beyond the reach of the world’s punishment. His silence is 
not defiance, nor doubt, nor fear; it is simply that he is so 
apart from all this baseness and prejudice and ignorance and 
cruelty, that-he has no words in common with it. He touches 
the deepest places in one’s heart. His silence, his dignity, 
his withdrawal from all the tumult and clamor into the peace 
of God within him, are indescribably impressive. There is 
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more in the picture than Christ before Pilate; there is the 
trial of every soul before Christ. Each one must answer 
whether he has taken part with Pilate and the mob, or with 
Jesus ; whether he has loved best the things of this world 
or the things that are not of this world; whether he has 
been ignorant and cruel, blinding his eyes from the light, and 
scoffing and je°ring at truth because it came in a new form, 
or from an humble source. Christ is still tried before Pilate. 
Let us see to it that we are not of the scoffing, howling mob, 
or the indifferent skeptics who sit silent at the trial, and are 
careless while the crucifixion is accomplished. 

In this great religious picture the victory is not with Pilate 
on his seat of honor, not with the mob in their strength and 
fury, but with the condemned Jewish peasant, bound and led 
to his death. 

Before the picture came to America millions of people had 
visited it in the different cities of Europe. Itisa pity to have 
it put in any private gallery ; it should belong to some great 
city museum of fine arts, where the people could see it 
often, and where above all they could go on Sundays, without 
cost, and learn its lessons of spirituality, learn the beauty of 
holiness, and the baseness of ignorance, injustice and cruelty. 

Fine as the etchings of the painting are, they lack neces- 
sarily the beauty and richness of the coloring, which is so 
harmonious in the picture. The figure of Christ loses 
especially in this way. The black and white of the etching 
and the photographs, interesting as these reproductions are, 
intensify the suffering in the face, and fail to give the beauty 
and humanness (if one may use the word) that are in the 
delicate flesh tints, the eyes, and the auburn hair. 


Helping the Minister. 


If you have a minister you ought to help him in his work, 
and try to make it pleasant for him in his pastorate. He often 
needs your material and personal assistance. He has come to 
town with his goods, and is moving into his house. Did you see 
that the parsonage, if you-had one, was put in good repair, 
and was cleanly and ready for the moving in of the goods? 
Or, if it was a hired house, did you, or w2// you,—for ministers 
are moving in all the time,—see that everything is done, that 
can be, to make the removal easy for him? If he should find 
a good new carpet down in the parlor, or a nice book-case in 
the study, all the better. Perhaps he would not find fault if 
some one had found out that he was coming, and had opened 
the house, and kindled up a fire, and set the table, so that the 
family coming should be greeted ina hospitable way. And 
then, when his goods come, you might go to the house and 
offer your services, although for most things you could not 
do as well as the parson himself. But kind attentions and 
thoughtfulness are worth everything. Even when the pastor’s 
family have been on a vacation, and the house has been shut 
up, how nice to find out when they are to return, and open 
it, light it, load the table with food and flowers, and fill the 
rooms with friends. I speak here from delightful experience, 
many a time. 

Or, sadder even than moving into a house, is moving out of 
it, after a long and happy stay with a delightful people. Did 
you let the family pack up and go away without going over 
to see them, and say good-bye, and to sympathize with and 
help them, or offer todo so? Give them a pleasant send-off, 
at least. Give them a home while they are breaking up, and 
a formal reception before finally leaving. No matter if every- 
thing hasn’t been pleasant ; no matter if all can not join heart- 
ily in this last act of courtesy and love. Do it; make them 
a little present of your good feelings, your good will, if noth- 
ing else. Forget, forgive, be large and noble, and ever wel- 
come these people to your homes in after days. They have 
given many an hour, thought, act of love for what no money 
was paid or could pay for. Or, if it is all regret, all around, 
still try to make the pastor’s exit as easy as possible by not 
unduly emphasizing the character of the separation. 

Then, not only at the beginning and the end of the pastor- 
ate should you be as helpful and as kind and sympathetic as 
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ible ; but between these dates show the friendly spirit and 
the loving act. I will tell you what todo: Make ita point 
to cull and see the pastor and his family. Do not wait for 
them to call to see you; go and see them. The ladies, proba- 
bly, will do so; the gentlemen, also, ought to do it. The 
people, all, should call, and not put it off, and not be too cere- 
monious,—the very rich, and the very poor, and all others. 

The pastor wants to know you all, and see you all at his 
home. Probably one-third of the people of a parish call on 
the minister—two-thirds of the ladies call on his wife. There 
are usually some poor families who do not call, for various 
reasons; but he would be just as glad to see you as the rich. 
Sometimes it really seems as though some people felt too good 
to make a call of that kind; as though it was a condescension 
—and within a stone’s throw of the parsonage. That is not 
right ; itis not Christian. There may be good reasons why 
you do not do it; but make them known, or call ; show them 
your interest in them as neighbors if not as spiritual teachers 
and officers of the church. It isa duty todo this. Do not 
think it makes no difference; do not show any indifference 
you may feel toward the minister, in any act of that kind. Be 
frequent in your calls; let there be some leading, efficient 
ladies who make free to call on the pastor’s wife, not formally, 
but as a friend, and with a desire to encourage her, and help 
on all the affairs of the church. The men should call at the 
pastor’s study, and talk over the affairs of the church ; the 
officers of the church should frequently do this. He wants to 
know how things are getting on, and what is on the commit- 
tee’s mind, and to talk over the affairs of thechurch. Donot 
keep your minister at arms’ length, and look upon him as 
though he cared nothing about anything but hissalary. There 
should be the freest intercourse between pastor and board of 
directors of the church possible. And his advice, if not fol- 
lowed, should be asked about a great many things. 

Then, too, there are little things it is not possible for a 
pastor to suggest, or to come at in any way properly ; and since 
my lot in this respect has been all and more than I could de- 
sire, or expect, I can speak freely, and definitely. Now since 
you wish to be kind, and are thoughtful, do not think that 
you can offend by doing little kindnesses you could not ex- 
pect or care to do for your gardener, or your grocer, or your 
hatter or barber. Let me specify: Now you have a good 
team; your pastor has none. He has a wife and children 
who have no opportunity to ride out in the country or the sub- 
urbs of the city to take the air or see the flowers, or the au- 
tumn tints. It would do them all good, and it would be a 
nice thing for you occasionally,—not too often, for it would 
give the pastor too deep a taste of the luxury of such things, — 
to send word that he could take your team fora drive, or that 
John would drive for him. I know of some who are constantly 
doing this. I know of two or three ministers who never pay for 
a team to go on an exchange, and who always have a driver, 
and usually the owner of the team; and, besides doing a 
financial favor, the parishioner has a chance to get a little 
nearer to his pastor. The horse, too, is all the better for 
driving off a few miles every day. And yet, how many peo- 
ple are saying—it may be .to the minister—that the family 
horse don’t get half enough exercise. O, if he only knew 
how three or four children would like to ride out and enjoy 
nature, who never get out of sight of the parsonage yard, he 
would never need to have said that ! 

_ Then, you have fruit and flowers in abundance ; your min- 
ister buys his fruit and dispenses with flowers. Not always, 
for last week I had any quantity of fruit and flowers sent in. 

our currants drop to the ground, your pears are not eaten be- 
fore they spoil. Your green corn, half ripened tefore it could 
be used. Your flower garden shed its blossoms on the ground ; 
but the pastor’s parlor or study had no blossoms; and the 
fruit and vegetables, wasted in your garden, would have been 
acceptable, and more than all, it would have seemed so friend- 
ly, and would have helped to make his stay with you more 
Pleasant. You went to the conference, to Saratoga, to all im- 
portant religious gatherings ; he was delegate, and went, too, 
for the benefit it would be to him, and to prevent complaint 
of his people should he stay away; but he was not able to 
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do this. He represented your church, and did all this for its 
benefit. You, the church, should have paid his bills; or if 
some private member of the parish were to do it, as was my 
case, not long since,—receiving a twenty dollar bill to spend 
in going to Saratoga conference,—it would bea pleasant thing 
todo. Do not put your minister upon the level of your 
washerwoman, and say, take your wages and be gone; no 
favors here; we pay you for your work, let that end all obli- 
gations. That has a look of magnaminity, and of justice, in 
it; but she ministry is based on sympathy, and love, and the 
pastor’s meagre wages must be used for his family, and he 
needs books and has outgoes no one of you knows anything 
about. Be generous; be thoughtful, be kind and apprecia- 
tive; do not treat your pastor as a pauper,—and the true 
minister is no beggar,—but as a man ; but as a man with a 
heart, and he will be able to do all the more for you and your 


church. 
A. Jupson RIcH, 
, Fay River, Mass. 


Superstition. 


There is no influence so powerful, nothing has so influenced 
history, nothing has caused such sacrifices of life and treasure, 
as belief in supernatural agencies. One can scarcely conceive 
what crimes have been committed, what suffering and misery 
have been brought upon the world through this source. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there were 
over thirty thousand human beings sacrificed in the old world 
upon the altars of superstition. If only a few lost their lives 
in New England “‘ it was due more to sparse population than 
to want of zeal or moderation,’’—seventeen were killed during 
the excitement of the Salem witchcraft—more would have 
been sacrificed only the judges becoming appalled, applied a 
little common sense to their dealings with the accused,—*‘ set 
some of the prisoners free, and declined to arrest others, when 
suddenly there was an end to these grievances.’’ , No more 
accounts of enchantment and witchcraft were heard of, and 
soom the evil disappeared entirely. There have doubtless 
been bright spots in history where superstition has lingered 
and which she has even aided to create. No greater power 
ever nerved the arm of the hero or the brain of the philosopher 
than this. It has doubtless supported and sustained millions 
of worshipers. 

But it is all passing away. The days of the Inquisition are 
for the most part over. The wild fantasies of witchcraft are 
known only in the pages of the past. 

Ghost stories are only told now to frighten little children. 
They are seldom believed except by the very ignorant and 
credulous. It is well, and perhaps it is well that they ex- 
isted in the past. They serve now as landmarks to show the 
progress that has been made. 

It is sometimes asked wherein we are superior to our ances- 
tors; in this we are superior if in nothing else—we are less 
superstitious. 

If one is found occasionally who believes in luck, or in 
omens, or if at times departed spirits are disquieted, no great 
harm is done, for it seldom interferes with any real interest, 
and never endangers human life. 

This change has doubtless been brought about through edu- 
cation. We may be told there were educated men in the 
past, and this is true, but not as we educate to-day. The 
study of the world in which we live, its laws, and their opera- 
tions is of recent date. Such men as Darwin, Huxley and 
Spencer were not known a few generations ago. Education 
in the past meant, for the most part, memorizing the pages of 
history, learning the technicalities of language, studying dates 
and names. To-day it consists in teaching ‘‘ how plants 
grow,’ the origin of the thunderstorms, what makes the 
lightning, whence the wind and the rain. A knowledge of 
these things to-day makes cultivated and learned men. | 

Let us then give to the study of science all due encourage- 
ment. We shall need no better remedy for quackery and 


humbuggery than this. We need have no fears that religion. 
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will suffer even if we do unlock all the mysteries of nature. 
We can not find out too much. ~ Let us keep on. 


‘From year to year in loftier flight 

On mightier wing let knowledge soar, 
For as it soars, religious light 

Shall onward grow to more and more. 


More glorious still, as centuries roll, 

New regions blest, new powers unfurled, 
Expanding with the expanding soul 

Its waters shall o’erflow the world,— 


Flow to restore and not destroy, 

As when the cloudless lamp of day 
Pours out its floods of light and joy, 

And sweeps each lingering mist away.”’ 


The Mission of the New Theology. 


The words which we have adopted as our motto, to stand 
at the head of our paper, represent the spirit of the New 
Theology. The movement is not destructive, but constructive. 
It is not a tempest of wind to upturn the grand old tree of 
Christian theology; but a refreshing breath of new inspiration, 
which, though it may cause some dry and withered leaves to 
fall, will quicken the sap of spiritual life and strengthen the 
tissue of the tree. 

It is not a killing frost of doubt or negation, but a burst of 
warm sunshine, which shall cause all the buds of thought and 
feeling to swell and open. Its purpose is not to destroy, but 
to save the great truths which have found expression, more or 
less complete, in the Christian the logy of the past. 

It would reconcile scientific and Christian thought. For 
the difference between them, both are partially to blame. 
There has been narrowness and bigotry on bothsides, Theo- 
logians have soared too much in the clouds of speculation ; 
scientists have grubbed too exclusively in the mire of ma- 
teriality. The theologian has danced after the ignis fatuus of 
superstition. The scientist has gazed too fixedly upon the 
Gorgon of materialism, until his heart nas been almost turned 
to stone. There is a fixedness of thought in both science and 
theology. There is the antithesis of orthodoxy and heresy in 
each. We would plead for a larger outlook and a greater 
tolerance in both. 

We would kindle anew the fires upon the altar of the 
church. There is a spiritual dearth in all the churches. On 
every side we hear ministers bewailing the lack of interest 
among their people. Here and there a Talmage or Jonescan 
attract large numbers, but in most of our churches there are 
too many empty pews. We believe that the broader faith of 
the New Theology, reconciling the brain and heart of men, 
will lead them toa deeper spiritual life. The New Theology 
is by no means wholly doctrinal. It means not only better 
thought, but better life; not only a better conception of God 
and things divine, but a drawing nearer unto God and the 
divine life. It is useless to study time and tune, the relation 
of note to note, if the soul is never to be bathed in the sweet 
harmony of a Beethoven. It is useless to study the laws of 
perspective, of light and shade, of harmony of color, if the eye 
of the spirit is never to be opened to perceive the beauty in 
the world. ‘The fact that water is composed of oxygen and 
hydrogen is of no value to him who is dying of thirst upon 
the desert sands. A knowledge of the chemical properties of 
certain foods is of no service to him in whose vitals the worm 
of hunger is fiercely gnawing. An exposition of the laws and 
processes of combustion would be cruel mockery to one who 
was perishing in the winter’s cold. While the New Theology 
would present a more rational statement of religious truth, it 
does not forget that truth is for the intellect, and that the 
spiritual life is reached by direct appeal of soul to soul, as one 
candle.is lighted from another. 

We would preach a religion for this world as well as for the 
next. The old theology gazed too much into the sky, and 
failed to see the beauty here on earth. The light that bathes 
the mountain tops of earth is as beautiful as that reflected from 
the pearly gates of New Jerusalem. The daisy-studded path 
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through which we walk in the dewey morning 1s as beautify] 
as the gold-paved streets of the celestial city. The plain and 
homely clothes that we see upon our streets often cover as 
beautiful a soul as the white robes of the redeemed in heaven. 
We would open the eyes of men and women to the beauties 
of this world, and show them heaven here and now. Human 
life on earth is as divine as human life in any world. The 
pessimism of the past showed usthe world as draped in mourn- 
ing. The music of spheres was only a funeral dirge. The notes 
of the lark, upspringing in the morning sunlight, were but — 
the echoes of a joyful past. The present held nosongs of joy, 
The New Theology would open mén’s ears to hear the melo- 
dies of to-day. The world, with its countless forms of life, is 
but a mighty harp, whose myriad strings, breathed upon by 
the spirit of God, continually send forth notes of divinest 
melody. 

We would show God in the world to-day. The Old Theo- 
logy said that God once walked to Eden, but His voice is 
no longer heard on earth. God Is in the world to-day. The 
Omnipotence that holds the stars of heaven in their places up. 
holds the feeble and tottering child of earth. The wisdom 
that guides the wandering planet in its orbit is guiding to-day 
the footsteps of the trustful. God does not dwell apart upon 
adistant star. His spirit fills the Universe; and wherever the 
soul of man goes out in weakness for greater strength, goes 
forth in darkness for more light, goes forth in doubt and trem- 
bling, seeking faith, there it meets the soul of God, and is 
filled and quickened with new spiritual life. Yes, God is in 
human life to-day. Eden is not in the past or future. It is 
in the present, and God speaks to man in the midst of its 
many beauties. 

The New Theology would interpret all the revelations of 
God to man. The word of God is not confined to tables of 
stone or rolls of musty parchment. The stones which Moses 
brought from Sinai were graven with the words of God; but 
there are other tables of stone lying hidden in the silent bosom 
of the earth, and these too contain the words of God, written 
in the hieroglyph of plant and flower, of beast and bird, fish 
and creeping thing ; and the geologist is the Moses who brings 
to us these tables of stone, with their burden of Divine writ- 
ing. Thescrolls of parchment, stored in musty archives of 
medieval monastery, were closely written with God’s word ; 
but in the infinite scroll of the heavens God’s fingers has 
traced in letters of light countless revelations of His being. 
Through the lips of inspired men God speaks, but also 
through the myriad sounds of nature. The song of bird, the 
ripple of the running brooks, the washing of the sad sea waves 
upon the beach, in all these and countless others God voices 
Himself to man. Science is the priestess in nature’s temple. 
The visible Universe is the manifestation of God; in other 
words, a revelation of God to man. We would interpret the 
Scripture in the book of nature, and translate the mystic sym- 
bols of God’s thoughts into human speech.—S. Z. in the 
New Theology Herald. . 


My Song. 
Across the hollow air there flits 
A bird’s wing swift and strong, 


And back unto my ears is borne 
A wild exultant song. 


Away in space the lone bird sings ; 
In all the empty sky, 

There is no ear to lean and list, 
No heart to care save I. 


For me, for me that flash of wings 

Darting the clouds along, 

For me the coloring of its crest, 
For me its burst of song. 


Oh, song in far eternity 

Writ but for me, what great 

And wondrous knowledge earth would gain, 
Could I thy notes translate. 
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The mystery of life and death, 
Of rapture and of pain, 

Hints even of the silent spheres, 
All, all, are in thy strain. 


Yet it was written but for me; 
I read, but woeful fate, — 
Although I strive and strive and strive, 


The song cannot translate. 
Ye —Hattie Tyng Griswold, in Pioneer Press. 


THE HOME. 
Child Philosophy. 

Cheerful children, who have been made happy by a warm 
and loving atmosphere at home, doa deal of thinking in 
their own way, and sometimes turn off a bit of wisdom wonder- 
fully ; for, after all, joy is the first teacher and the first learn- 
ing too. ‘There is nothing like it for quickening the young 
mind and showing things as they are. Happiness is a great 
revealer of truth ; it sets things in their places; we look on 
them in their natural order. We were hearers, the other day, 
of a bit of child-philosophy which delighted us. Some little 
girls had constructed a couple of baby-houses in the basement, 
which was their play-room. Very well they had done it, too. 
Their materials were fruit boxes, with bits of tissue paper, old 
lace and other scraps, out of which they had produced some 
furnished, tapestried and curtained rooms, wonderful to be- 
hold, the same being inhabited bya small army of penny 
china dolls. Now, it so happened that the brother of the 
little girls was engaged intently at the same time in the con- 
struction of a scroll-saw, which he finished just as the little 
girls completed their baby houses. Therefore the two games, 
or occupations, that is, the baby-play and the use of the scroll- 
saw, began together. Now, the one was quiet and the other 
noisy—the scroll-saw being of a noisy class of tools, and this 
particular one uncommonly clattering by reason of being 
home-made ; in fact, when in operation at full speed, the 
noise was quite astonishing and made the whole house ring 
like a small factory. When the family met at the tea-table, 
and the boy gleefully announced that his scroll-saw was ‘‘going 
all right,’’ he was told, with a spice of irony, that the tool 
had proclaimed its own operation loudly enough. At this one 
of the little girls remarked: ‘‘ Yes, it makes a dreadful noise; 
but we have to submit to it, so we play its a mill.’ There 
was a laugh, which quieted to a smile of approval, and then 
deepened into thought. Ah, blessed little children, what 
could one wish or hope better for you through life than that 
you should keep close at heart that bit of child-philosophy, 
and when you cannot remove a difficulty or trouble transmute 
it to something else by cheerful dealing with it. Yes, go on 
through life playing that all noises and clamorings are mills, and 
truly they will become so and grind good grist for you! That 
little child krew not her own wisdom; she touched and 
uttered one of the very deepest and most helpful truths of 
life. There is a wise saying that it is great partof theart of 
a good life not to try to bring things to our mind, but to 
bring our mind to the things. The little child could not 
utter it in that way, but it was just that wisdom that she 
meant. The child knew nothing, we suppose, of the letter to 
the Philippians; neverthless she was’a little Pau/ine, saying in 
her own way, ‘‘I have learned in whatsoever state I am there- 
with to be content.’’ 

How many of us elders have come to that beautiful and 
really pious wisdom? There is a sentence of Joubert, ‘* Chil- 
dren have more need of models than of critics ’’—which in- 
deed is very true. Yet Jesus was not astray when he made 
also the childlike nature a model for the old. ‘A fig tree,”’ 
Says an Arabian proverb, ‘‘ looking on a fig tree becometh 
fruitful ;’’ quoting which a writer says: ‘‘So it is with little 
children, their first great instructor is example.’’ Aye; but a 
big fig tree, if it be barren, may begin to bud again if it look 
on a little fig tree that is blosoming according to its size. 

) Fe Ve BD. 


UNITY. 
THE LEGEND OF HAMLET. 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as. found in the 


works of Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the 
twelfth century. By George P. Hansen, late°U. S. Con- 
sul at Elsinore, Denmark. Edited by Chariie B. Simons. 
Square 18mo, 57 pages. Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, so cents. 


“Invaluable to the Shakespearean student.”— Uarversity 


Magazine. 


“A very interesting tale of the mythical origin of the 
melancholy Dane.”—Saturday Evening Herald. 


“A careful reading of this work would make the play 


even more fascinating.”—TZhe Delphic. 


“Mr. Hansen was in a position to write a valuable 


treatise, and he did not lose his opportunity.”—Cambridge 


Tribune. 


“This small volume must not be judged by its size. In 


2 vivid and charming way it gives us the legend of Hamlet 
—a legend which suggested Shakespeare’s immortal tragedy. 
* * * * It is a weird, strange story, one tha; 
must interest every reader ’—/nfertor. 


“It gives many facts not within the reach of ordinary 


readers in any cheap form.”—Frof. William F. Rolfe, in The 
Literary World.. 


For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by 


the publishers, CHARLES H, KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn 


street, Chicago. 


A STUDY OF 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES. 
Revised Edition. 319 Pages, 8vo. Cloth, Gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


Treats of the natural evolution of the Christian Religion, according te 
the historical method; applying the assured results of modern criticism to 
the question of the historical verity of Jesus, the investigation of his life 
and teaching, and the development of organized Christianity. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES: 


ics. * * e think of no other simple and popular work so well calcu- 
lated to perform the service for which this is intended, and we trust it will 
have a large circulation.” — Unitarian Review. 

a thorough scholar, and one cannot fail to be 
ieagacaned grith the eare, the hones , the faithfulness the im iality, the 
love 7 ae the ism exhibited throughout this admirable ume. 


natural causes, of race, politics, and social conditions u the 
¢ Christianit; opula ae 


“The temper and spirit of the book are so refined, so earnest, and so fair 
to all opponents, that it must impress those who are impelled to disagree 
with its most prominent conclusions as a model of polite and generous con- 
troversial literature.''"—Brooklyn Union. 


““A valuable summary on a t su * * Evidently Dr. Janes 
has studied long and carefully. hat is more, he ju and reports with 
such balanced judgment that his word weighs whether it weighs for or 
against one’s own opinion.” —W. C. G. in Unity. 


“As regards its contents in eral, it is sound, thorough, accurate, 
reliable.”’—Religio-Philosophical eurnal. 

“Calm, free from bias, intelligent, discriminating, just. * * Mr. 
ae has, in our opinion, done his work of clucidatie: remarkably well. 

¢ has put us all under a deep debt to him by his admirable presentation in 
one small volume of the result of years of careful study.” — Zhe Index. 

“An ore settable venture. * * The un and lucid 

simplicity of style, the fullness of information, and the evident conscien- 
tiousness and painstaking for th hness of expositign. which is the s 
cial distinction of the from the inning to i * * entitle 
this work to praise, and render it, popelee and especially for 
Sunday-school 


*For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price the publishera, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chieage: 
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EDITORS: ago to stray into a Unitarian church. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, port. 
). V. BLAKE, . - - J. C. LEARNED, 
W. C. GANNETT, . . H. M. SIMMONS, Sool hj 
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CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


Weekly: $1.50 per annum. 


The date on the address label ot every sub- 
scriber indicates the time to which the subscrip- 
tion is paid. Remittances are acknowledged by 
changing this date, No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. No paper discontinued without 
an explicit order and payment of all arrearages. 
Remit by draft on Chicago or New York or by 
postal or express order, payable to CHARLES H. 
Kerr & Co. 

Advertising, 6 cents per line; reading notices, 
12 cents. ‘Communications regarding ad vertise- 
ments should be addressed to Lorp & THOMAS, 
45 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Philadelphia.— After coping unsuccessfully 
with the desire of people to stay at home, Unity 
church, Camden, has stopped its Sunday services. 
It was at first intended to remain open the entire 
summer. 

—The Germans in this city have had a very large 
meeting in protest against the enforcement of Sab- 
batarian or prohibitory laws. 

—The tod ap some of the people—of Ham- 

monton, New Jersey, have started a sort of Sun- 

day crusade in which the strictest observance of 
the day is insisted upon. 

—Mr. Mangasarian, though away from the city 
on what is presumed to be his vacation, is not al- 
together inactive. I believe he has already s spo- 
ken at Asbury Park, that nursling of Presbyter- 
ianism, and before the Universalist Grove meeting 
at Weirs, N. H. 

—I had word from New England that Clifford 
was on a recent Sunday preparing to speak in the 
church at Farmington, Maine. 

—The Press, of this city, speaks of Morse, who 
is still here, as one who made a bustof Paine, and 
essayed some years ago to present it to the city, 
but did it in such a way as to elicit a refusal. 

Which is all stupidly untrue, except the fact that 
he was the sculptor of the occasion, The for- 
malities of presentation were entrusted to others, 
who did not make the best of their opportunity. 

—-Doctor Henry T. Child spoke on the temper- 
ance movement at a week-day meeting in the 
Spring Garden Unitarian Church recently. While 
endorsing prohibition, as it seemed, the speaker 
was not blind to the necessities of the deeper 
moral influences. 

—Doctor Morris Jastrow, Jr., spoke for Clifford 
just beforé the Germantown church was Closed for 
the summer. 

—There is to be a united meeting of the sections 
of the Society for Ethical Culture promptly in 
September. Sheldon will probably be there and 
speak. H. L. T. 


Buffalo Prairie, I11.— You stop at Reynolds 
—a station on the Mercer county railroad, seven- 
teen miles south from Rock Island. There you take 
buggy and drive directly west some twelve miles 
or so to a little school house on the edge of a corn- 
field. Thisis BuffaloPrairie. ‘The liberal friends 
living near the line that separates Rock Island and 
Mercer counties conic >“ogether here, from Sunday 
to Sunday, to hold a Sux day school and read ser- 
mons and sing hymns for mutual edification and 
instruction. 

—The inspiration of this earmest religious move- 


—— 
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ment, in which Universalists and Unitarians are 
united, cames from a family, one of whose mem- 
bers chanced while absent from home some time 
It has been 
constantly fed by the post office mission at Daven- 
The western secretary was cordially wel- 
comed as only hungry souls can welcome the 
bringing of glad tidings, and preached twice on 
to eager and interested au- 
diences. 


Boston Notes.—A large assortment of ser- 
mons are now at the A.U.A. Rooms, Boston, and 
may be had for the asking by mail or by a call, 
—The Hebrew Society will dedicate on Septem- 
ber 24th to their form of worship the edifice 
lately occupied by the society of Rev. E. E. 
Hales. The cross above the pulpit and the 
bronze tablet in memory of the early minister, 
Doctor Motte, were reserved by Mr. Hale from 
the sale for places in the new church when 
erected. 

—The latest effort to evangelize the crowd is 
made by our Young Men’s Christian Association 
by sending a barge with a brass band and a choir 
of singers and hymn leaflets to lead singing of 
gospel tunes at oursuburban public places of resort 
driving to several parks in succession during the 
afternoon. 

—The editors of the Christian Register, the 
“‘ Shaybacks,”’ have again gone into the woods of 
Canada to begin volume second of their delight- 

ful camp memories. 


All Souls Church, Chicago.—On Sun- 
day, August 14, the pulpit was filled by Mr. 
Charles H. Kerr. The services were conducted 
in a manner which gave great pleasure and satis- 
faction to the congregation. The sermon was a 
tender and devout expression of religious faith 
and a summons to the people to be up and doing, 
to improve the opportunities for noble work which 
All Souls church offered them, to break the bread 
of life to hungry souls standing without. 

A LISTENER. 


Moline, [1l.—The western secretary was de- 
tained in Moline one night last week and was 
taken to view the lot which the Unitarians there 
have purchased and on which they hope soonto 
build a church, They are considering plans and 
hope before long to get to work. 


Hillside Home School. 


The undersigned propose to open next Sep- 
tember (1887) a Home School, in Helena Valley, 
Iowa Co., Wis., situated on the beautiful Wis- 
consin River Valley, forty miles west of Madison. 

guste - will be to provide home comfort and 

= he with thorough training ; to produce, 
in Ee healthy ies, healthy minds and self. reliant, 
reverent character. 

A farm of a hundred acres, with its garden, 
farm-yard and work-shop, will give opportunity for 
manual and domestic training for boys and girls 
indoors and outdoors. 

The number of family pupils will be limited to 
twenty. 

Terms, $350.00 per year, half in advance. 

Address either of the undersigned at Hillside 
Home School, Spring Green, Wis. 

ELLEN C, LLoyp Jongs, 
JANE LLoyD JONEs. 


References, 


Pres. W. D. Parker, Normal Sch...-. River Falls, Wis. 
Prof. Wm. F. Alien, State University. -Madison, Wis 
“ ““ 


Prof. J. B. Thayer, Sup’t Pub. Instruct. 

Rev. Jenkin Ll. Jones..............--.... Chicago, Il. 
Rev. H. M. Simmons....-_-.....__-- wane” ge Minn. 
Ps cn cing eenane dimou uis, M 
ae ba cteceseees ” 

ninhenss coccopbenspecios Iowa ma City Te 
ikes......- “ign Falls, Dak k 

ailelhig ithigikinm hina n henape n 
seentihiasenuinne Bos lie, Ind. 
wp apqreqocacs cre Honh ssc cedsdh Chicago, Ill 


PRacricax PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-pag 

of short, bright, earnest, ig peoee helpful, 
sentebie sermons by er. Fond os d Jones. 
for 30 cents in stamps. ec. 
H. KERR & CO., Publishes 173 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
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ICRYINC BABIES 


are made 
GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 
by the use of 


lactated Food 


Babies do not ory if they are satisfied, and they cap. 
not be satisfied if, they are not pro rly nourished by 
their food, or if it produces irritation of stomach or 
a 3 ; 

ery many mothers can not properly nourish th 
children, and the milk of many mothers produces ted 
effects in the child because of constitutional diseage 
or weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of a testify to ite great value. It 
will be re en even lime water and milk is re- 


‘ewe Pas y the stomach, hence it is of great value to all 
v 


alids, in either chronic or acute cases. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggiste—25c., 50c., $1.00 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets, sent free. 
Wetis, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


 1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of an nao pees this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo of the “ Sweetest, 
fattest, healthiest baby inthe country.’’ It is a beauti- 
ful picture, and will do any mother’s heart ay It 
shows the effects of using Lactated Food asa 
substitute for mother’s milk. uch valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Bichardson A Co., 1 Burlington, Vt. 
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HELPS TO LITERATURE STUDY 


And other Pamphlets of value to Teachers 
and Students. 


Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier; 
their poems. 10 cents. 

Outline Studies in the Poetry and Prose of 
James Russell Lowell. 10 cents. 

Ten Great Novels. Suggestions for Clubs 
and Private Reading. 1 cents. 

Unity Clubs. Suggestions for the formation 
of Study Classes in Literature. 10 cents. 

George Eliot. Suggestions for Ciubs and Pri- 
vate Reading. t1ocents. 

The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs and 


-_ 


Classes, 10 cents. 

Manual Training in Education. By James 
Vila Blake. 25 cents. 

Outline Studies in the Prose and Poetry of 
Robert Browning. 25 cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet. A story of Hamlet 
as Shakespeare found him. 25 cents. 
Progress from Poverty. Review and criti- 

sism of Henry George, by Giles B. Steb- 
bins. 25 cents. 
#.* Any of the above pamphlets may be ordered 
through the trade, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price by the publishers, 
Cuirves H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


ae 


'| Free Traders 


Whe are dis to examine the tariff quesine from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
eteqeate and concise seneetation of the protectionist 

than is affo the American Protec- 
los ts’ Manual, by ILEs B. STEBBINS, who 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as *‘a prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and ee. “ia 
and re lite attainments of 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ALL SouLS CHURCH, corner Oakwood boule- 
yard and Langley avenue. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, mifiister. Sunday, August 21, services at 
11 A.M. Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard, of the congre- 
gation, will speak ; subject, “ Burden- -bearing and 
Burden-sharing.”” Sunday school at 9:30 A. M. 
Every Friday evening, through July and August, 
members of the congregation interested in improv- 
ing the singing at Sunday services will meet to 
practice familiar and unfamiliar tunes in the hymn 
book. A large attendance at this meeting is 
desired. 


—— 9 
~ a. 


« The Sailing of King Olat and Other Poems,” 
by Alice Williams Brotherton (Charles H. Kerr 
& Co., Chicago), is, we believe, the first volume 
of a writer of verse whose name is pleasantly fa- 
miliar to readers of the magazines. As a first vol- 
ume, it certainly exhibits unwonted promise. It 
not only manifests freshness, versatility and con- 
siderable imaginative power, but more attention 
to form and a higher degree of restraint than 
ordinary. The spirit which prevades these pieces 
is wholly sweet and sunny. There are a good 
many more ambitious books of verse than this in 
which one would search in vain for poems as fine 
in conception and execution as “ The Sailing of 
King Olaf,’ “ Passing’ ard “ Tired.” [$1.00 
post paid. |— Boston Journal, 


—— 


No city in the union offers so many and varied 
attractions, combining city, suburb afid seashore, as 
Boston, in which to spend your vacation; and no hotel 
in the city offers so many inducements as the United 
States; centrally located, horse cars connecting with 
all depots, places of interest and amusement. 


Chronic Coughs and Colds 
And all diseases of the Throat and Lungs can be cured 
by the use of Scott's Emulsion, as it contains the heal- 
ing virtues of Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites in 
their fullest form. ‘‘I consider Scott's Emulsion the 
remedy par-excellence in Tuberculous and Strumous 
Affections, to say nothing of ordinary colds and throat 
troubles.”"—W. R. 8. Connex, M. D., Manchester, O. 


——— ._ _- — 


Girls’ Higher School of Chicago. 
‘~489 La Salle Ave. 

The Girls’ ‘< her School, Chicago, opens its twelfth 
year on Sept. This seminary of learning stands 
deservedly igh in the confidence of parents hav ing 
daughters to educate. For catalogues address Miss 
Rebecca 8. Rice, Principal. 


_— — ae 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


parts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
ak, ep! pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or ac ae for 530 cts. 


in stamps by 
TOWDER. == 
m@ ~%*t. Louis, Mo. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 

Studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explana notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, so cents, mailed. Catalogues tree. CHARLES 
H. KERR &'CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


ProcRess he pate Ta? he me ah A clear, con- 
cise, Convincing reply to HENRY GeorGe, by GILEs 

B. STEBBINS, Endorsed by the leading adapiitinns of 

the countr 25 conte mailed. Catalogues free. 
aa KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


ANAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. By 

JAMES VILA BLAKE. A conclusive summary of 
the arguments for a training of the hand as a part of 
every child’s education. ‘<3 3 cents, mailed. 
Catalogues free. CHARL OHS KERR & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago, 


ALLEN HOME SCHOOL 


For Twelve Boys, Northboro, Mass. Fall term opens 
Jan A" peloa: Harvard‘Colloge‘Gambstoge: 

ree, Harv olle am Mass. ; 
pone = . 8. Hale, Boston, ; Rev. oF. L, Hosmer, Cleve- 


ME: rigour ae HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
torm. (Twenty-first School Year) “Sata 


all term 
Septenibae 22, 1 


“Unity Mission Tracts.” 
Desig? ta iliuerrate the Liberal Faith, Worship aad Life 


Unrry Office, 17%5 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Each 5 Centa, Ten Copies, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cents 
1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths oi 
2. The Relicion of Jesus. By H.M. Simmons A 
quaint from Christianity to Christ. 
tarianism as Shown in eee Church 
hat is Unitari- 


3s. U 


‘Covengate, etc. Short answers “W 


About Prayer. By several writers. (1) “Shall we 
pai nWhat’ does do for us?” @) “How 
Sear 

nitarianism; its Stor nd ite Principles. 

3, Batariant Gi ite Story from Bible times thre 
the Trinity centuries and the formation, up 
to-day + faneiples Savelveds in this long strugele 
7. ih a tho fo of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. Of 


F as Trust; 2) as a system of Beliefs. 
erson’s “Divinity School No 
mtrance into Emerson than 


9. Jesus ara, Ll. Jones. (1) The secret of his power. 
2 H ow be “sa @) His relation to Christianity and 


to oxmer eee 
nary Work in Unitarian Churches. 
A tiny hand-book of practical sug: 


By J. Gr Missionary, 

ll. B8o of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set to Old 

ies. Fitty-one of our best-loved hymns and eleven 
young 


On. "The Onn Bene O. ©. Everett. () One Rel 
. ne °o » ° 
ny ‘Thtologiss.@ What this one Faith is At 


13. sponsive Seeviees for ee ee Sing- 
ing. In A fivecent service- 


28. The et Moment. Js preparation, A “Daily 
iS. God. 1 The Bi Each 
ates to 6. Miracles. 17. e Bible. by 


ters. 
ae Chennai is. P ya (im prep- 
Martineau. - 4m ~ ye ae 

of the the ‘hife, ‘and “Gos 

7 Ina Bcientife | B is eee Religion Foseibier 
| J. Yes. (i) 4 -— 
ligion ? are we now? eleven of man’s 
a og +) — of Religions. By T. W. yy 
20. No belief, no ritual, no ethios the the monopoly 

oe 4. I iin ea By 5.0, Lesrant. Last, 
first, through — . 


Oatholic = and | Sem by E votgeens we 


pe. He oe. mducation of Husband and” Nt? By 
ones e oo ding 
a * Home-Making and Child-Rearing “ 
26. wg fe? sgtous Education of Children. By 
Mrs. 8.C Jones. = Fyeparation 
ay Wheat is it to be hristian ? By Jenkin Lloyd 


28. Love to God and Love to Man. Forty-seven 
songs, most of which are adapted to ‘“‘Revival” tunes. No 
“30 The Daath of J By W. M. Salter, of 

he ath of Jesus. ter, 
Ethical Culture Socixty. , art 


—- — - 


‘s Unity § Short. Tracts.” 


Published from the Office of Unrry, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
Post—paid, 1 Cent each ; 30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


1, Unitarian Affirmations. @® cts. a hundred.) 

2. A Blessing onthe Day. By W. C. Gannett. 60 
cts. a hundred.) 

3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. (G0 cts. a 
hundred.) Twenty-four books described, with prices. 

“as ee FS of Married Life. By George 8. Mer- 
am. é 
S. Jesus. ByS..J. Barrows. (30 cts. gta) 

Ps og Faitns ot Evolution. By William J. Potter. 


, 7. 4 mogattve and Doubting Gospel. By A. Walk- 
“6 + +e the Man and his Messare. By W. 
‘The Hell of Evolution, By John R. Effinger. 


cts. 
19. Unitarianism in a Nut-Shell. (0 cts.) 
11. Channing. § and wae e Unitarian Woveuest in 


America. (60 cts. Ce), 
The a of Christ yJ.LIl. Jones. @0 


13. Pleased be Drud By W. G. G 
= Deathlessness. Ju. J. Fe woe ote) 


A Tract Directo 
Ofine Mission Workers OS ota) ores 208 the use of Post- 


16. gow w ae pene Tempera 
c burch, By W. pree oe . noe Societyin the 
n 


The as: Most Geusmnoeks li o-da 
amon bra e he rr > of - if flowslip. and fai 
opted egates a estern nference 
in , 1887. (80 cts) prabeart 


BELOIT COLLECE, 


AND ACADEMY. 


The 4ist year of this well-known Institution opens 
Sept. 7th. Address Pres. Edw'd D. Eaton, Beloit, Wis. 


CIRLS’ HIGHER SCHOOL, 


487-489 La Salle Ave., Chicago. Twelfth year 

oe t.15. Boarding and Day 7 ~ Young 
Children. Full courses neluding 

preparation fo for college. Good ve eer Yell 1 


Resecca 8. Ricz, A.M. 
Address} Mise Many E. Bexpy, A.M. | Principals. 


KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED. ties*. ter aeu. 


Address NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, New York. 


seene 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


Published or sold by the 
WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
Ge Price per dozen does not inchide postage. “Gy 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

Il. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Eliza L. Head. 

Ill. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; “Tags The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. CC. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 

VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R.A. Griffin. 

VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. Ll. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 
LX, = 3 of oe English New Testament. 
Gi 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 


Unceasin By H. M. Simmons. 
XII. eras = Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- 
er : 
XIII. Studies of Ay ne By Newton M, Mann. ® 
cents; dozen, $1.75 


XIV. — Chrietmas Poem ied the Christmas Fact. 
W. CC. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; b gare > sae. $1.35; 
except where prices are in 


XV. Spnenaee of Jesus. PartI. in Jesus’ 
nd. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus’ 


Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part Ill. In Naza 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett: Each 
10 cents; per osen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
for Infant ‘Classes, 15 


ter, Flower, tarde 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 
Special Services for a Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 
“Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 


cents. 

‘* Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents. 

‘“‘Corner-Stones of Character.”’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 20 cents. Out of print at agg 

** Home ‘ife. * 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 


cents 

“School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, II, IIL, of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform 
Lesson”’ Plan. 

**“Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson _— with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. urchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of pone giving to each 
member the same card fora lesson. 2% cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


an Ry I dg 

cents per dozen. 

ules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
: beso ——— for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 


oid ‘Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
the Hebrew R and its Scriptures. A con 
me fiy-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 
Scripture Atlas. tiling ~ at 12 small maps in 
we 3 for class use, 25 cents. 
jJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents. 


The Art 
she as of Stooring Attention . By J. G. Fitch, 
The Sunday Sek noo its Blake, 18. cen metnons and 


Pepe? 


7m 


Powis ‘of the tg Ain A for 
Sunday School Concerts xcharacters. By J. V. 
w Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 ora for y= 

Oo Three Sermons 
pesos to the jaan a os ore 
Howland, Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W, C. Gannett: 15 cents. - 
The Little | Ones te in Sunday By Anna 
arker, 


ne fd pene 8  Conseiertee. waa Charles G. Eliot, 


he Masque of the Wiper, By TulxA. Long. 


cents; $8.00 per hundred ‘A short Christmas Drama, 


cents. 
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MINOT J. SAVAGES WORKS, 


My Creed. Latest volume of sermons. 12mo...$1.00 
These Degenerate Days. A Poem. Smalli6mo. .50 


Poems. 16mo. Full gilt. With portrait......-. 1.50 
Light on the Clond. 16mo. Full gilt.....:....-.-- 1.25 
Social Problems. 12mo0............ .... ......---- 1.00 
The Religious Life. 12mo...... .......... ...--- 1.00 
I “RRO cin ocd sce Socusecsecb sgceoce 1.00 
Beliefs about Man. 12mo......................-- 1,00 
Beliefs about the Bible. 12mo................... 1.00 
The Modern Sphinx. i2mo.....................- 1.00 
The Morals of Evolution. 12mo................. 1.00 
Talks about Jesus. 12mo......................-- 1.00 
Man, Woman and Child. i2mo.................. 1,00 
Christianity the Science of Manhood. i2mo-.. 1.00 
The Religion of Evolution. 12mo-...... ......... 1.50 
ee SD cn5ce 0450 canseescegcnnecee 1.00 


The Minister’s Hand Book. For Christenings, 
Weddings, and Funerals. Cloth ............ 75 


Published by Grorezr H. Exits, Boston. The 
Western trade supplied, and single copies mailed by 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, 


Chicago. 


LU 


SAPO LIO 


is like great men who waste themselves to make the 
world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Soap used for all cleaning purposes. 

Lost to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, who does notcare to own a good 
name for thrift and cleanliness. If love for others 
did not prompta wife and mother to keep a tidy 
house and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for her 
social standing in society ought to teach her to use 
Sapolio in all her house-cleaning work. At all 
grocers. No. 8. (Copyright, March, 1887] 


“ELECTROTYPERS 
X-STEREOTYPERS, 


HII< Ai ®©. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Bac, 


rete, & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


3% ARLOW 5. NDICO BI iy NE, |} 
pit io have fe on sabe. Ask re. Your 
‘or it. 

St. Pou. Pe 


| Coutinned from first page. | 
Hed Frederic Henry, D. D.\The Pri- 
meval orld of Hebrew elon’ Doatparith 


many of the most striking and urgent prob- 
lems suggested by the ‘Vidawe cosmology, 
such as “Creation,” “Man an oe of God,” 
“Man in Paradise,” “The Deluge,” etc. 16mo. 
$1.50. 

Reason in Religion. 
(1) Religion within the bounds of Theism ; 
(2) Rational Christianity. 16mo. $1.50. 


Ways of the Spirit, and Other Essays. 
They discuss many vital themes, such as 
Pantheism, The Origin of Things, The Myth- 
ical Element in the New Testament, Dualism 
and Optimism, The Way of Religion, The 
Human Soul, The Natural History of Theism, 
Incarnation ‘and Transubstantiation, and a 
Critique of Proofs of the Being of God, 16- 
mo. $1.50. 


Atheism in Philosophy, and Other Es- 
s#ys. Dr. Hedge selects as examples of philo- 
sophic atheists an ancient and a modern, repre- 
senting two opposite types,—Epicurus and Schop- 
enhauer. Among the aisalinaennt essays are 
“ Life and Character of Augustine,” “‘ Immanuel 
Kant,” “ The Philosophy of Fetichism,” “Gen- 
ius.”? I2mo0. $2.00. 


Hours With the German Classics. 
“These essdys contain the substance of lectures 
delivered by the author in his official capacity as 
Professor of German Literature. Far from assum- 
ing to be a complete history of that literature, 
they aim to exhibit some of its characteristic 
phases as exemplified by writers who fairly repre- 
sent the nation’s genius.”—/F rom the Author's 
Explanatory Note. 8vo. $2.50. 


Hosmer, Frederick L., and Gannett, Will- 
iam C. The Thought of God in Hymns and 


In two parts. 


Poems. ‘Deep Communion with Nature, spiritual | 


insight, profound trust, reverent and tender ascrip- 
tion, are finely distilled in these verses. They 
are poems which have the dew on them, and 
every dewdrop is the mirror of a large world. It 
is a book of inspiration for the religious life.’’ 
16mo. $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Knap J. The Religion of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Richard A. Armstrong. 
A manual containing a brief history of the geligion | 2 
of the Jews,—an abstract of the great work of Pro- 
fessor Kuenen on this subject. 16mo. $1.00. 


Martineau, James. Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Things. Discourses practical in character, 
touching but occasionally on speculative topics, 
and addressed to the needs and wants of the heart 
and conscience. First Series, 16mo. $1.50. 
Second Series, I2mo. $2.00. 


Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie, Twosto- 
ries—one of a lonely little spinster who longed to 
aid the benighted heathen, the other of a poor old 
country woman, who went to the city to live with 
her son; and found it all so different from what 
she imagined it would be. 16mo. 50 cents. 


Oort, Dr. H. and Hooykaas, Dr. I. The 
Bible for Learners. It is the Bible story, told in 
connected form, with a history of the book and of 
the Bible countries and peoples. Old Testament. 
Vol. I.—Patriarchs, Moses, Judges. Vol. II.— 
Kings and Prophets. $4.00. New Testament. 
Vol. III. $2.00. 


Parker, Theodore. Prayers. Caught by a 
friend as they rose to his lips in the Boston Music 
Hall. 16mo. $1.00, 


Putnam, Alfred P. Singers and Songs of the 
Liberal Faith. Selections of hymns and other 
sacred poems of the liberal church in America, 
with bio graphical sketches of the writers, and 
historical and illustrative notes. 8vo. $3.00. 


Seeley, J. R., M.A. Ecce Homo. A Sur- 
ey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. In 
at em vo to this book the author says it discusses 
eological questions whatever, but endeavors 

to furnish an answer to the question, What was 
Christ’s object in founding the society called by 


his name, and how is it adapted to attain that ob- 
ject? 16mo. $1.00. 


Natural Religion. With anew explan- 
atory preface. The hand that stripped ffom the 
name of Christ the thousand superstitions that sur- 
rounded him, here deals with Christianity as he then. 
dealt with its originator. 16mo. $1.25. 


Tileston, Mary W.,compiler. Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs. A little book of selections, 
—a Bible verse, a poem verse, and a dozen or 
so of lines in prose, for each day in the year, 
18mo. $1.00. 


Quiet Hours. Poems of Nature and 
Religion, collected by Mrs. Tileston. Square 
16mo. Two Series. Each $1.00. 


Wisdom Series. Selections from 
the Apocrypha; The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach, or, Ecclesiasticus; Selections 
from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius An- 
tonius; Selections from the Imitation of 
Christ; Sunshine in the Soul; First and Sec- 
ond Series ; Selections from Epictetus ; The 
Life and History of the Rev. Doctor John Tau- 
ler; Selections from Fenelon; Socrates: The 
Apology and Crito of Plato; The Phzdo of 
Plato. 18mo. 11 volumes, $5.50. 
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MR. POTTER’S 
Twenty-five Sermons. 


The Second Edition of “ Twsnry-rive SERMOXS oF 
Twenty-Five Yzanrs,” by William. J. Potter, has 
been issued. Price $2.00. 


“ A memorial with a distinct , with a method. 
It discloses the process of a moving steadily 
toward a definite result. compositions, 


these sermons deserve our attention. They are models 
of dignity and strength.”’— Unity. 


“The sermons are truly noble. They enlighten con- 
science, eee honor, and strengthen in ty.”"— 


ica cae sermons... have solid worth =. all who 

appreciate the most oe 5 oY though preach- 

ing - che at problems of the inweed Sifee both 

cee raised in every generation and those seemingly 
Salad to our own.”’—Literary World. 


‘* Here is a mind, one feels, that has all the rational, 
moral uvingly iritual —— s the subject it ae: to reason 
upon ue ven own organism ven 

a p ly piven it freedom from disturbing show: at is 
vaay rel to be met with.’’— Boston Herald. 


- me productions, broad and catholic in 
pte - av “<_ their logic, and unswe in their 
on of t he truth as Cee | truth is seen their 


on uthor. They are eminently readable.’’— Sunday 
Gazette. 
“These twenty-five sermons of a twenty-five F 


mpeg hg ne a sort of unintentional auto 
~~ of the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
of them.’’—Christian Register. 

“A fine en of the art of book-making.”’— 
Every Other t 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, Boston. 


Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H. 
KERR & CO., 1% born street, Chicago. 


READ THIS! 


A $2 WASHING MACHINE FREE! 


Last year we placed u pan Soe maraes Se greet 
est labor- saving invention of the 19th cen 
It was a self-operating Washi 


Toronto, _— ordered over 0 after test- 
ee his sam ‘We have scores of just such 
examples as in It 8 “to cast 


We have several who are making 
yt and upwards. “‘ First come, fi 
Eo if Sas Gael one feven the tas _ 


See, ev Aditress, mows ARCH LA\ ONARCH T-4 


